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greeted with applause from any quarter; there was even a hint of Federalist resentment because Pat-erson had not been chosen. "I see it denied in your paper that Mr. Marshall was nominated Chief Justice of the U.S. The fact is so and he will without doubt have the concurrence of the Senate, the' some hesitation was at first expressed from respect for the pretensions of Mr. Paterson."1 The Republican politicians were utterly indifferent; and the masses of both parties neither knew nor cared about Marshall's elevation.
The Bepublican press, of course, criticized the appointment, as it felt bound to attack any and every thing, good or bad, that the Federalists did. But its protests against Marshall were so mild that, in view of the recklessness of the period, this was a notable compliment. "The vacant Chief Justiceship is to be conferred on John Marshall, one time General, afterwards ambassador to X. Y, and Z., and for a short time incumbent of the office of Secretary of State, . . . Who is to receive the salary of the Secretary of State, after Mr. Marshall's resignation, we cannot foretell, because the wisdom of our wise men surpasseth understanding/* f Some days later the "Aurora," in a long article, denounced the Judiciary Law as a device for furnishing defeated Federalist politicians with offices,3
1  Bayard to Andrew Bayard, Jan. 26, 1801; Bayard Papers: Don-nan, 122.
2  Aurora, Jan, 22, 1801.
8 It is worthy of repetition that practically all the emphasis in their attacks on this act was laid by the Republicans on the point that offices were provided for Federalists whose characters were bitterly assailed.